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TO E AND H . 

rvB made for you a string of motley beads : 
Here, take them from my hand—some^ worn quite smooth 
With quick years* tides, writ in your tend rest youth. 
And haply now too simple for your needs — 

Some rough-hewn lately, just because I see 
Sweet children's faces smiling as I pass. 
And long to sing to them of sunlit grass. 
And birds, and trees, and cUlfair things that be. 

Well, I to you most easily might preach 

How noble actions are the brightest beads — 

My dear ones, string life's thread with golden deeds — 

Ya time, faith, love, better than pens can teach. 
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Go^ little book! 
May many thottsand children look 
Upon thy pages grave and gay — 
Children good, but keen for play. 
With faces bright as dawn of day. 

Go, booklet, go I 
Be thou a friend to high and low. 
May each who takes from out his purse 
The silver coins to change for verse. 
Admit he might have spent them worse. 
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A HOT AFTERNOON. 

Who will play, say who? 

On velvet grass and daisies ? 
Or wander, pensive, through 

The green and leafy mazes ? 

Who will sit and twine 
A wreath of rosy flowers, 

Where ash and ^lantine 
Have made our summer bowers ? 

Who, where shadows lurk. 
Will welcome sleep's attractions ? 

Or who go home and work 
At history and fractions ? 
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GARDEN PLAY. 

Let us build a house of earth 

Here against the wall. 
Flank it with high battlements. 
Crown ¥dth tower talL 
On the tower 
Place a flower. 
So it proudly wave o'er alL 

Through the archway rides a knight 

Bound on missions great 
See you yonder ? Fast he rides 
Past the town and gate ; 
Wearing glove 
Oflady-lofe, 
Going forth to meet his £site. 

Lonely seems the castle now, 
Men to battle gone ; 
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In the hushed forsaken rooms 
Maidens sighing lone ; 

From the tower 

Droops flag flower, 
Falls, and now 'tis lying prone. 

Let us leave our house of earth, 

Tis a puny thing ; 
Joy it could not hold, nor yet 
Aught but sorrow bring. 
When we're sped, 
Robin red 
'Lighting here may sweetly sing. 
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TO THE BUMBLE BEES. 



VEX.TST dOB^ dttt boOBK 

In yoar qRBHBH 
Do jv« — passing b^f — I 
Frighten all the ^uiies? 



F n dless pedsrae-posies, 

Fatnsing vbeie the sonsliiDe 

An among pink roses ; 



Hmting none, y<on fire at 

Qad in nisset ydlows, 
Sq>ping liODej, seddng pleasure— 

Haf^, noisy feOows * 
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FLOWER SPELL. 

Now the summer 's come again^ 
Let us make a daisy-chain ; 
Dew on which each fairy sups 
Fills the golden buttercups ; 
Shake them out and bind them well, 
Bind the wreath and weave a spell : — 

One for me^ and one fit you. 
This for peace and friendship true^ 
One for you, and one for me. 
That for pleasant amity ; 
Buttercups and daisies grow 
Just to please us all, you know. 
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THE HOBBY-HORSE. 

O FOR a horse, a wooden hone 
To ride o'er hill and dale. 

Through leafy fern, by prickly gorse. 
Beyond the cowslip vale. 

O for a tmsty piebald steed 

To bear me hence in time of need ! 

For when with tired feet I lag 

Upon the dusty road. 
Fain would I moont a gallant nag. 

And be his willing load. 
Then, as in dreams, I'd float on air. 
And travel l^tly everywhere. 

To Lapland or to Araby, 
Where'er Fd choose to roam. 

My magic horse should bird-like fly 
And some day wander home. 

O for a wooden varnished steed ! 

I'd like him very much indeed ! 
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UNDER THE SYCAMORE. 

** Bird, bird, high in the tree, 

Will you not come and sing for me ? 

This is a palace wherein I'm queen. 

With a green-leav'd roof, and the blue between ; 

Here is a carpet of moss outspread, 

And a pillow of roses to rest my head ; 

IVe invited the squirrels, the field mice, and all 

The dolls and tin soldiers, both great and small; 

We want a musician to sing a sweet lay, 

So carol your best, bonnie blackbird, I pray. 

Strike up the tune ! We are listening for it. 

In the banqueting hall we will royally sit. 

The feast is prepared — a strawberry red. 

Some nuts, a few acorns, and all is said." 

The bard from the gallery peeps, bright-eyed. 

And ruffles his feathers, his head on one side ; 

He meditates much — now he tunes his throat, 

At last he is trilling a dainty note. 

The doll courtiers sit, unmoved as stone ; 

But the queen claps hands — ^Ah 1 the minstrel has flown. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 

Poor pale Sno¥rdrop, budding in the Spring, 
Ere the golden thrushes yet have leam'd to sing; 
Poor pale Snowdrop, drooping, cold, and drear. 
Ere thy sister flowers on the earth appear. 

Sweet pale Primrose, blooming in the Spring, 
When the callow fledglings from the nest take wing; 
Sweet pale Primrose, who but holds thee dear. 
Coming in the springtime, the morning of the year. 

Fair pale Violet, given by the Spring, 
From the perfiim'd South a message thou dost bring. 
Like a herald crying : See, the Summer *s near, 
And in her train the wild rose, queen-flower of all the 
yearl 
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WHAT'S O'CLOCK? 

" Cluck, cluck," said the old brown hen, 
" Cock-a-roo-croo," said the cock; 
" Surely at dawn, every now and then. 
There's something amiss with the clock; 
For we teach the time to the tiniest chick 
A vast deal better than he can tick !" 
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BUTTERFLY THOUGHTS. 

There are times when all the world 's busy- 
Quite busy the whole long day; 

And every one says : *' Why, Missy, 
/ haven't a moment for play. 

Go now like a dear, out yonder ; 

On the lawn by the pear-tree sit; 
You'll get of your dolls the fonder 

If you chatter to them for a bit." 

Well, I go, and I take my sewing. 
And work with a doll on each knee : 

I watch the men at their mowing, 
And the twittering birds on the tree. 

I sit by my own little table, 
Very grave in my wicker chair ; 

I look as old as I'm able, 
With a bundle of troubles to bear. 



> 
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But I jump up, for sudden comes flying 

A butterfly winged with gold; 
And I shout : " How can folks sit sighing 

For ever, alone, when they're oldl" 
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THE CHILDREN'S DAISY. 

See the bonnie "baimwort". 

With its eye of gold, 
Quick 'neath morning sunshine 

Petals red unfold. 

"When the dewy cobwebs 

Melt and disappear, 
In its pure white circle 

Gleams a tiny sphere. 

Rightly called "the day's eye", 
Opening with the light, 

Wreathed in rosy cloudlets. 
Speeding hence the night. 

Tis the children's sunshine, 
Bright with fairy ray; 

Wild and mountain baimwort. 
Made for baimies' play. 
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THISTLEDOWN. 

Fly away, thistledown ! 
Float thou o*er the purple lea, 
And bid my brother think of me. 

Blow, wind, my thistledown 
To him who dwells so &r away ! 
Would he were here with me to-day I 

Haste, kindly thistledown 1 
And tell my brother how I pine 
Just to hold his hand in mine. 

Speed thy way, thistledown 1 
Perchance thou ma/st bring back to me 
A kiss like this I send by thee. 
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NEST SONG. 

A BIED sang in her leafy nest: 
*'To rest, my duldrod dear, to rest!" 
Bat when they saw the bright blue sky 
The babes began to chirp and cry : 
•• Tu-wee, tu-weet, tu-wee, ta-weet, 
O! life and sunshine are so sweet!" 
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A FAIRY STORY. 

Thbre once was a £uiy, I heard, 
(And for this I give you my word,) 
Whose dwelling was built, tight and close, 
In the innermost heart of a rose — 

The corolla, as some folks said. 
But they were too wise, too well read. 
And still all the poets chose 
To call it the " heart " of a rose. 

From thence, the fisdry's good deeds 
Did perfume the hedges and meads; 
And kindness for friends and foes 
Welled up from the heart of that rose. 

Yet each little child we see. 
Just as good and as kind may be: 
You can dwell, as everyone knows. 
Deep in the heart of a rose. 
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THE GOLDFISH. 

A PRETTY little frightened fish, 

With fins of shining gold, 
Swims round and round the fountain 
In waters blue and cold. 
Pretty fish, bonny fish, come up here on tlie land ! 
Pretty fish, bonny fish, come eat out of my hand ! 

I'll show you brilliant flower beds, 

Sweet roses on the wall; 
The world is fiill of lovely things. 
And you shall see them all. 
Pretty fish, bonny fish, come up here on the land ! 
Pretty fish, bonny fish, come eat out of my hand ! 

You dive and dart firom side to side. 

You stare with gc^le eyes ; 
But if you will not learn of me 
You surely can't grow wise. 
Pretty fish, bonny fish, come up here on the land ! 
Pretty fish, bonny fish, come eat out of my hand ! 
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I LOVE THE DAISIES. 

I LOVE the daisies as I pass 
Upon the green and tender grass ; 
I love to see the graceful fern 
That rears its head beside the bum ; 
I love the little primrose wild, 
Of early spring the fav'rite child ; 
I love the roses on the wall — 
Dear pretty flow'rs, I love them all ! 

God made this world, so fair and bright, 
So full of beauty and delight ; 
He decked the fields with brilliant flowers. 
He sends them sun and cooling showers; 
He watched each blossom as it grew, 
B^h tiny leaf beneath the dew ; 
Each petal doth He count and know. 
And without Him no bud could blow. 
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TO A BIRD. 

Little bird upon the bough, 
It is wintry weather now; 
Sing to me a wintry song, 
Sing, and tell me why so long 
Sweet Spring doth tarry. 

Can no mite of food be found 
On the dry and frozen ground? 
Are the bright red berries done ? 
Haply thou may'st chance on one 
Homewards to carry. 

Do the balmy July nights, 
And the summer's warm delights 
Fill thy longing memory. 
As thou dost so vainly try 
Cold winds to parry? 
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LORDS AND LADIES. 

Lords and ladies 
By the water — 
Pale their faces, 
Slender-throated, 
Decked with laces, 
Greenly coated. 
Fairest maid is 
Arum's daughter. 

Floating lonely. 
See Queen Lily I 
How they curtsey 
When she passes. 
All alert they 
In the grasses — 
But she only 
Gazes stilly. 
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BUSY FAIRIES. 

Underneath the blue-bells, 

Tiny fairies sit, 
Very busy, dew distilling. 

Sometimes sipping it ; 
Spreading silver cobwebs, 

Making store of honies. 
Talking scandal, whispering 

To their friends and cronies. 
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THE READER. 

A BOOK has white wings — 
You open the pages. 

Upon them you float 
Into far-away ages. 

You conquer new worlds 
Because of those wing$; 

You see mighty pageants, 
And fabulous things. 

When you're sated and tired, 
The pinions you fold ; 

You close up the book, 
For the story is told. 



A STORMY EVENING. 

The trees are rockmg, 

The wind is knocking. 
He shrieks at the casement silt. 

Go hence, O intrudei ! 

The rain-drifts are ruder 
Because of yooi clamourii^ shrill. 

Well not let yon in, sir. 

For all your rough din, sir ; 
Pray trjr other latches than these. 

We will crouch by waim embers, 

And see who remembers 
Some fiiiry tale certain to please. 

There once lived a warrior 
Who ne'er grew the sorrier 

Though he killed of his foes a fiill scoi 
There were Iwelve &ir princesses 
Clad in marvellous dresses — 

And now I can tell you no more. 
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THE PASSING OF THE STORM. 

Listen to the raindrops falling 
On the window pane; 

Listen how it strikes and patters- 
Noisy summer rain I 

All the lilies are a-trembling, 
Low they bend and stoop ; 

All the roses quake and shiver, 
All the pansies droop. 

Listen to the water dripping 

Slowly from the eaves; 
Listen to the sparrows' twitter 

Deep in ivy-leaves. 
Gold and silver lights are breaking 

Through the cloudy sky; 
Crushed and sad, the flowers will bloom 

The sweeter by-and-bye ! 



I 
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BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK. 
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Battlbdors and shuttlecock — 
We will play an hour by clock — 
Shuttlecock and battledore — 
Let no feather touch the floor — 
Battledore and shuttlecock — 
Keep it up with gentle shock — 
Shuttlecock and battledore — 
Till we 6fty count, or more. 
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FROM THE WINDOW. 

There is an hour, a quiet hour. 

The hour I love the best, 
When shadows fall with dusky thrall 

To lull the world to rest. 

The wind drops o*er the darkening sea, 

The beacon shines afar, 
And in the sky I can espy 

One pale and glimmering star. 

Whilst silent bats flit softly out 

And cirde overhead, 
From distant nooks belated rooks 

Come cawing back to bed. 

The whisp'ring trees grow dark and dim, 
The mists around them creep ; 

A perfumed breath from shades beneath 
Tells where the roses sleep. 
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And as I gaze my thoughts grow sad, 
Though why I scarce can say. 

Here 's candlelight : now from our sight 
Is shut the twilight grey. 
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RECRIMINATION. 

Quoth the ball to the top : " Why, you dear foolish top ! 
In one little circle for ever you stop.*' 

Quoth the top to the ball : '* Though you quickly begin, 
When you come to a stand, I continue to spin." 

Quoth the hoop to the top : " You conceited old thing ! 
You can't spin a bit till you're pulled by a string." 

Quoth the doll to the hoop : " You may think yourself 

quick, 
But you don't move an inch till you're urged by the stick ! " 

Quoth the hoop to the doll : " Well, you rank yourself 

higher, 
But your blue eyes won't shut without aid of a wire." 

Quoth the child to the book : '* I'm quite tired of you ! 
You are dull — and, besides, I have read you all through. *' 

Quoth the book to the child : *' Ah ! my dear, would you 

earn 
Experience and wisdom, my pages you'd learn ! " 
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THE NEW DOLL. 

Say, dolly dear, will you be mine ? 
I've many dollies £Eur and fine. 

But none so sweet as you ; 
Your golden hair curls round your head, 
Your cheeks, your lips, are rosy red. 

Your eyes a tender blue. 

'Tis hard to choose. The shop is full 
Of dolls half wrapt in cotton wool. 

And half in paper drest ; 
And I've three shillings bright and new — 
But I will spend them, dear, on you ; 

I care not for the rest 

I'll make your bed, I'll wash your feice, 
I'll trim your firock with bows and lace, 

I'll comb and plait your hair ; 
I'll teach you what is wise and right, 
And should you cry by day or night 

I'll give you loving care. 
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So, dolly, now come home to tea ; 
1*11 love you well if you love me, 

For you, my dear, may learn 
That children have not much to do 
But to be good, and kind, and true, 

And friends give fond return. 



34 
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THE DOLUS LULLABY. 

Sleep, dolly, sleep. 
My tender care shall keep 
My child from hurt or ill. 
So, dolly dear, lie still. 
I cannot let you fret 
Nor fidget thus, my pet ; 
But, if you quiet lie, 
111 sing your lullaby — 
Sleep, dolly, sleep. 



Sleep, dolly, sleep. 
With slumbers calm and deep : 
Shut those blue eyes, I pray. 
They're open all the day. 
You surely must want rest. 
For you're too smartly drest. 
Your hat pinn*d on your head ! 
But now, in this warm bed. 
Sleep, dolly, sleep. 
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Sleep, dolly, sleep ; 
I'll sing of poor Bopeep, 
Jack Homer, or Boy Blue ; 
What more can I for you ? 
Alas, you may not speak ! 
Well, lay your waxen cheek 
Thus close to mine, and I 
Will sing your lullaby — 
Sleep, dolly, sleep. 
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THE MOUSE. 

A LITTLE mouse 

Dwells in her house 
Hidden behind the parlour wall : 

At dead of night. 

When there *s no light, 
She creeps through crack and crevice small. 

Patter, patter, 

WTiat a clatter I 
Fast the scrambling footsteps fiedl ; 

'Tis some giant. 

Fierce, defiant — 
Nay, a little mouse ; that 's all. 
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A NURSERY HOUR. 

Up and down, up and down, 
Baby 's riding on my knee, 
Crumpling up my silken gown 
In her glee, in her glee ; 
Striking with her rosy fists. 
Striving with her tiny wrists. 

Trot my nag, trot my nag. 
Baby rides more gently now ; 
All her ardour seems to lag. 
Lay her low, lay her low ; 
Let the steed imbridled be. 
Baby sleeps upon my knee. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 

I SIT in the early twilight gloom. 

And read " The Seven Champions of Christendom " ; 

I read of St. George, St Patrick, and all 

Those knights bold and fearless of death or thrall, 

St Andrew of Scotland, St David of Wales — 

Their deeds are set down in the olden tales — 

Such legends, such paladins I Wishing Is vain. 

Or I'd wish for their brave times to come again. 

I sit by the window, alone in the room; 

I close ''The Seven Champions of Quislendott "^ ; 

And as I sit dreaming my willing thou^ts love 

To heroes more modem, whose prowess we k)ve. 

I ponder on Wellington, Nelson, ay, moi«^ 

Who have kept England's feme fresh and pcoiid as of 

yore — 
Clive, Havelock, Livingstone, Gordon— each name 
Bids my heart thrill with joy for our record of £une ! 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE SWALLOWS. 

Fly away, swallows dear ! 

Autumn is come; 
^^ntry days are very near, 

Fly away home ! 
Fly beyond the sea to where 
Southern lands are bright and fair ! 

Fly to us, swallows dear, 

Quickly again ! 
Underneath the house-roof here 

Your nests remain. 
When the green spring comes anew, 
We will look and long for you. 
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STAY-AT-HOME DAYS. 

Lengthy prisoned days, 
I will sing your praise ! 
When the blue sky greys, 
When the rain-cloud stays — 
Pleasant indoor plays. 
Merry Bghts and frays, 
Songs and tuneful lays, 
Fire's cheerful blaze. 
Books the mind to raise, 
Prints on which to gaze : 
These, in divers ways, 
Make up happy days. 
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WAVELETS. 

I. 

'Tis delight on a sunshiny day, 
To paddle knee-deep in warm waves. 
Where the sea's white-fringfd ribbon soft laves 
The silvery sand of the bay. 

A rhythmical charm 's at our feet, 
With the sparkle, the curl, and the crush ; 
Every ripple comes on with a rush 
To die in a murmuring sweet. 

The loose weeds uptoss'd, floating back, 
Glisten rosy, and golden, and green, 
And strange shining creatures between 
Glide past on a sapphire track. 
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II. 

I HAD! a boal, > wooden boat. 
And laoncbed it on the sea to float ; 
I set tlie tiny playtbii^ free 
To roam the tnoad <uid m^bty sea. 

It loded and dipped and rose again. 
It sailed awhile apon tbe inaia, 
Aitd then it sank, oi else it went 
Fai oat on some nnlcnown intent. 

Ri^t gaily stood the wooden acw 
Id trowseis white and jackets bhie ; 
The i^gii^ was all taut and trim. 
So t^ht a little ciaft sboold swim. 

O boonie boat, art driftii^ west 

To seek the great son's golden fareastp 

Such waves as shallow seem to me, 

Alas ! are mountain heights to thee. 
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III. 

I DREAMED that I rode on an azure wave, 

Away, and away, and away. 
There was starry light on the fistce of night. 

But never a gleam of day. 

We sailed to the horns of the crescent moon. 
And back ere the streak of mom. 

Whilst the whispering sea's solemn melodies 
On the night wind were sadly borne. 
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IN-COMING SHIPS. 

Kids ye merrily past. 
White ships, over the sea — 
Sail ye surely and fast 
Whatsoever ye be : 
Steamer, schooner and brig. 
Cutter, lugger and yawl. 
Vessels little and big — 
Welcome here to ye all. 

Still this mom out of sight, 
Yestemoon fer away. 
Homeward bound, and to-night 
Safe in harbour or bay : 
Steamer, schooner and brig. 
Cutter, lu^er and yawl. 
Vessels little and big — 
Welcome here to ye alL 

Come you from east or west 
Laden with timber or gold ? 
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Or brings one, with war-like breast, 
Glory and fame untold ? 
Steamer, schooner and brig. 
Cutter, lu^er and yawl. 
Vessels little and big — 
Here 's an English welcome for all. 
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\ FROM AN APPLE TREE. 

i 

A LITTLE boy sat in a green apple-tree. 

And peeped through the branches the great world to see. 

A beautijful lady came riding by. 

But she could not espy him, he sat up so high. 

A shepherd went piping adown the lane. 

And the gleaners came laden with yellow grain. 

Out in the meadow the schoolgirls played ; 

And the merry birds sang in the greenwood glade. 

Then a ship sailed out to the open sea : 

" Tis there,'' said the boy, " that I'd like to be ! " 



I 
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TWIXT WIND AND SEA. 

On the sodden sands I love to be, 
To hear the 'wildering roar of the sea, 
And to watch the fierce white horses ride 
With crested manes o'er the swelling tide. 
As they leap apace through mist and foam, 
Yet never, oh never, nearing home ! 

Breathless I stand on the gleaming sand. 

Ankle-deep in the salt sea brine ; 

Or I creep on the rocks, and welcome the shocks 

Of each angry wave, as it surges and knocks. 

Clamouring up from the curling line 

Of the great green plain that 's on either hand. 

Overhead a white gull screaming flies. 
Flapping her wings though she scarce can rise, 
Whilst the soughing wind sweeps the grassy links, 
Whilst the chain of the salmon-net trembles and chinks, 
And firom Edinburgh Castle, at stroke of one. 
Comes the echoing boom of a mighty gun. 

4 
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OUT TO THE OPEN. 

OuTTLKboftt! O swift brown boat ! 

Stay with me, pny come hither ! 
Or take me with yoa fax away. 

Take me I care not whithei: 



Gaily yoa bound and lurch and 
like you Fd be in motion ; 

Fain would I skim with eager flight 
Life's Tast and unknown ocean. 



MORNING AND EVENING. 
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One mom as Phcebus drove his golden team, 

(The chariot of the smi,) 
He peeped above the misty hills 
To tell the lakes and pools and rills 

That daytime had b^un. 

To him then on a sudden it did seem 
The world had grown quite bare ; 
The happy vales were green and bright, 
The fields were bathed in tender light, 
But children none were there. 

He called the flow'rs, and these were all alert. 

Dawn-painted rosy red. 
Fresh with new life and dewy joys : 
** Where," asked he, " are my girls and boys? 

" Alas ! they're yet abed ! " 



n 
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He called the busy bees which, almost pert. 

In honied matters deep. 
Hummed : " We've enough to do, and more, 
To seek and cull our winter's store. 

Whilst foolish children sleep ! " 

Impatient Phoebus clapped his hands, and lo ! 

With rush of thousand wings. 
Sweet birds, that from the woodland soared. 
Chirped to the sun-god they adored : 

" We'U wake those idle things ! " 

Then flew the songsters east, west, high and low. 

To perch on household eaves. 
And bid all sluggards wake and rise. 
You'll hear them — as you ope your eyes — 

A-twittering in the leaves ! 
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AWAKE, AWAKE! 

Awake, awake ! 'tis time to rise. 
Awake, and open those blue eyes : 
Here is another happy day. 
In which to work, in which to play. 
To laugh, to sing, and to grow wise : 
To be as good as we are gay. 
See how the sun is shining through 
The window-panes all wet with dew. 

The little birds no longer sleep, 
Lull*d by the silence calm and deep : 
But warbling forth their glad surprise 
With pretty outstretch*d wings they rise. 
And through the sunshine warm they keep 
Their steady flight across the skies: 
Across the clouds of golden hue. 
Across the heavenly plains of blue. 
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See, now already doth the sun 
Awake the flowers one by one : 
With rustling boughs the bending trees 
Are whispering to the summer breeze. 
And in the garden when you run 
You*ll hear the murmured song of bees, 
As o'er the dewy lawns they speed, 
Or on the honied flowers feed. 

Oh come, no longer lay your head 

In idle languor on your bed : 

The summer air is warm and sweet, 

Rise up, with eager rosy feet : 

For, when our morning prayer is said. 

We'll tread the grass with footsteps fleet, 

Or search, like bees, for opening flowers — 

So while away the golden hours. 



^ 
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MORNING. 

Morning shouts 

From the gate of the sun. 

Who will answer him ? 

Why, every one. 

The sky has donned 

Its rosiest vest, 

The earth in green 

Has hastily drest 

Hark I he soimdeth 

His clarion high ; 

The sun 's in his hair. 

And beams from his eye. 

Morning, morning, 

Beautiful dawn I 

The, daisies are waking 

Upon the wet lawn. 

The fairies are hiding 

In cobweb and shade ; 

To-night in the twilight 

They'll dance down the glade. 
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WHEN THE DAWN HAS COME. 

When the dawn has come, 
When the skies are red. 
Who would be a sluggard. 
Who would lie abed ? 

When the birds are singing, 
When the sun is high. 
Who would open only 
One dull sleepy eye? 

Sleep is like the night, 
Dreams are like the mist. 
We, like birds and flowers. 
Wake, by sunshine kiss'd. 
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VOICES. 

I HEARD a bell that said 

" Come down, come down ; 
The morning sun is red, 

Come down, 
And peaceful night has fled. 
Come down, come down, come down 
TobreakfestI" 

I heard a boy who said 

"Let be, let be; 
I want to lie abed. 

Let be. 
So heavy is my head — 
Let be, let be — ^for me 

No breakfast!" 
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A WINTER'S MORNING. 

The sky is arrayed 

In a mantle of blue. 
And the earth is o*erlaid 

With a sheet white and new, 
A sheeting of snow where the daisies grew. 

The skeleton trees 

Are outlined in light, 
And the hills and leas 

Are radiantly bright. 
Though the lake lies grey as in shades of night. 

Then up, bonnie bo3rs. 

Merry girls, up, away ! 
There await you the joys 

Of some fine wintry play — 
But, whilst warm clothes you don, for the poor folk pray. 
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MOTHER'S SONG. 

When twittering birdlings seek their rest. 

My birdie shall go to her warm white nest : 

Bring the comb, and the brush, and the pretty nightgown. 

And we'll lay her to sleep in eiderdown. 

Those big weary eyes are closing to. 
As the sweet wild flowers and daisies do. 
And that dear little head seems too tired to bear 
Its beautiful burden of golden hair. 

Yet you'll pray, my birdie, before you sleep. 
To Him Who you in His care doth keep. 
Who holds my darling safe in His palm — 
A tiny craft in the harbour's calm. 

At dusk each evening before Him stand 
Our white-robed babies — a lovely band — 
And He bends His ear, th' Almighty King, 
To hear what on earth His child-angels sing. 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 

Comb, my dearie, now 
Peacefully sleep thou, 
Without pain or dread, 
In thy warm white bed. 
Let us say good-night ; 
See, the stars are bright ! 
Sleep thou softly on 
Till the stars are gone. 

With thy pink cheek prest 
To its pillow's rest, 
Little hands stretch'd out. 
Brown hair toss'd about, 
Sleep ; and dreaming see 
Angels smile for thee; 
Dream of mother's kiss 
On thy brow — ^like this ! 
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HEAVENWARDS. 

I HAVB a star, a silver star, 
That shines upon me from a£eur; 

I greet it every night 
In at my window it doth peep. 
To ask: "Are you perchance asleep. 

Or do you watch my light ? 

" I love you much — ^a child you are, 
And I'm a bright and beaming star; 

We're made for different ends. 
Yet folks, however high or low. 
May help each other's weal or woe — 

So let us twain be friends." 

I know not if of use I be. 

But this I know — the star helps me; 

And when to God I pray. 
Or sing of heavenly love and grace. 
My star seems, from yon realms of space. 

The self-same words to say ! 
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THE WORLD'S GOOD-NIGHT. 

''Good-night, good-night ! " says the earth to the son. 

" Good-night, good-night !** says the sun to the doads; 

He kisses them all and every one. 

While the mbt-queen slowly the hill-top shroads 

In her heavy mantle of pearly grey. 

Good-bye to the day ! 

All hail to the night, 

With its pale starlight 
And the moon who comes on her silent way. 
Like a watcher in heav'n's dark plain to stay 
Until once again the mom shines bright ! 
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THE EVENING BELL. 

Down, down within the dell, 
I hear the low-toned evening bell. 
Sweet bell that tells how day is done 
And gentle evening comes apace I 
The stars shine out, and one by one 
They lighten all the heavenly space. 
Like jewels on the path where soon 
Shall glide the pale and stately moon. 

I hear the tramp of passing feet. 
And yonder, down the village street. 
The lowing cows, from pasture led. 
Turn homeward ; all the birds are still. 
And sleeping in their leafy bed 
Within the elm-trees on the hill. 
Little child, 'tis time to rest : 
Come and sleep within thy nest ! 
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WANDERER'S EVENING SONG. 

Weary of working on, 

Through the burden and heat of the day ; 

Wanderer, rest awhile, 

Lest thou falter and faint by the way. 

Lay down thy sheaf of com. 

The gleaners have all pass'd by, 

And thou art toiling alone 

Under the restful sky ; 

Whilst the pitying stars above 

Enlighten thy lonely road, 

And twilight is spreading her mantle grey 

Where late the sunset glowed. 

Weary of working on. 

Through the struggle and pain of life ; 

Wanderer, rest awhile. 

Lest thou falter and fail in the strife. 

Lay all thy burdens down. 

For the hour is near at hand 
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When thy dred feet shall bear thee 

Into a promised land; 

Where the stars never fade away, 

Nor the sun dies out in the west. 

Where, wrapt in the radiance of light and love, 

The weary shall be at rest ! 



i 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 

Said DajtoXig^: 
"Ibrii^God'sl^t; 
What gift have joa ? " 
Ni^said: "Thedev." 

" I gm bright bonis" 
Qnoth Day, " and floweis.' 
Said N^t : " More blest, 
I bring sweet rest." 
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THINGS. 



CURLY PATE. 

Curly Pate, Curly Pate, 

Wliy did you get to school so late ? 

Say, were you pla3dng. 

Or idly straying ? 
Or did you swing on the farmer's gate ? 

Curly Pate, come tell me true, 
What did you find in the fields to do ? 

Were sweet birds singing ? 

And sat you stringing 
Daisies and buttercups, two and two ? 

Curly Pate, did the cawing rooks 

Teach you a page from your lesson-books ? 

Oh, the stream that 's flowing 

And the wind that *s blowing. 
Are not so cold as your school-dame*s looks ! 
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A CHILD'S DREAM. 

I DREAMED we had a fairy boat, 
My brother Tom and I — so we 
Across a sapphire lake did float — 
There was just room for him and me. 

We'd stored of gingerbread a pile; 
I nursed my doll, he brought his horse; 
He told me legends all the while — 
I was his little slave, of course. 

We drifted by most wondrous lands. 
Blue mountains, giant rocks, deep caves, 
Broad stretches of fine golden sands 
Whereon scarce lapped the crystal waves. 

We moored our boat where darkening shades 
Of orange-groves hung overhead ; 
We played at ball within cool glades, 
We watched the sun grow dusky red. 
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" O here for ever let us stay !" 
Cried I, and clasped Tom's hand — and he 
Did not, as usual, laugh and say: 
"When rm fourteen 1*11 go to sea!" 
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A PUZZLE. 

When I was a little child. 

Just as little as you — or you — 

My mother asked me for fun one day : 

" Ton-th^-tVt'il-6t^-ta-toux ? " 

I remember the salon — the door 
Where the great white mountains looked through ; 
And the kindly smile of my old French nurse : 
" Ton.th^-t*a-t*U.6t^-ta-toux ? " 

But I wept, for here was a knot 

My small strength could never imdo ; 

I was carried upstairs, sore perplexed by those words: 

*'Ton-th^-t'a-t'il-6te-ta-toux ?" 

Since then I have tried to solve 

Of problems a goodly few; 

For life brings puzzles more hard than this : 

" Ton.th^-t*a-t'il-6t^-ta-toux ? " 
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And we look for a day to come 

When all shall be clear and true — 

Yet I'd fain be a child, to weep at those words : 

" Ton-th^-t'a-t*il-6t^-ta-toux ? " 
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A REMINISCENCE. 

*Tis raining — we're unable 

To take our walk to-day; 
Let 's clear the schoolroom table, 

And have a battle play. 

Arthur 's the red-coat leader, 

Blanche takes the French " mossoos " ; 
She pouts, but none will heed her — 

She *s much too young to choose. 

Tin are the warriors eager, 
They stand where'er you please; 

Our wooden guns are meagre, 
But loaded full with peas. 

Each army's ammunition 

Is a bag of shot well dried; 
We may capture, in addition. 

Shells from the other side. 
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The bulfinch, Dick, vainglorious 

But tame, surveys the fight; 
He deems the game laborious. 

Though sure to end aright. 

They form in line — brave foemen ! 

In square — yet reel and fall ; 
Now conquered France has no men, 

England 's overthrown them alL 

The French marshal sues for quarter. 

And mourns his weak campaign ; 
Smiles — he *s but half a tartar — 

May the English win again I 
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A BIRTHDAY LETTER. 

Ars you a woman nearly, are you a woman yet ? 
Or do yoa fondly cling to rhfldtsh joys, my pet ? 
To-day 's your birthday, dearie, yoa're thirteen years of 

age. 
And in Time's solemn book of life you've turned another 

page- 
When we are young, years lag ; we think they creep and 

crawL 
When we are old we'd fsun hold closely to them alL 
When we are old Time flies — ^you know not what that 

means — 
To you life seems so strangely long ! You're scarcely in 

your teens. 

Well, this is what I wish you for many coming years : 
Good store of smiles and laughter, and slender meed of 

tears. 
And learn, whate'er betides, life 's the talent God has giv'n 
For us to use and to improve, and give Him back in 

heav'n. 
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THE LITTLE SHEPHERD. 

There was a little shepherd boy, 
Who lived a life of idle joy ; 
He ate the berries red and ripe, 
And played upon an oaten pipe ; 
He drove the pretty milk-white sheep. 
And watched the merry lambkins leap. 
He lived so very long ago. 
That more of him I do not know. 
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THE SWAN'S SONG. 

The lark sings clear and loud 

To greet the mom's first ray ; 
Linnets, a merry crowd, 

Trill gaily through the day ; 
The eagle, on the wing, 

With harsh note rends the skies- 
Only the poor swan may but sing 

One song before he dies. 

The blackbird in the glen, 

The swallow in the eaves, 
The dainty little wren 

As brown as autumn leaves, 
In tune their voices bring 

To form sweet melodies — 
Only the poor swan may but sing 

One song before he dies. 
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Warm in its nest, the dove 

To its fond mate will coo ; 
The nightingale, for love, 

Sings the dark hours through ; 
And sparrows, twittering, 

Welcome the glad sunrise — 
Only the poor swan may but sing 

One song before he dies. 

'Tis said that could you truly hear 

That sad triumphant hymn, 
No aftersongs would please your ear. 

Or make your eyes grow dim ; 
For *tis the requiem of a king 

Borne o'er the wailing skies — 
Although the poor swan may but sing 

One song before he dies. 
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WINTER'S GIFT. 

With the spring come tender flowers. 
Cowslips wet from balmy showers ; 
With the smnmer come the roses, 
Lily bells and lovely posies ; 
Autumn gives us ruddy cherries. 
Pears and plums and wild red berries — 
Winter, winter, dark and drear, 
Bringst thou naught to deck the year ? 

In the spring the woods are ringing 
With the sweet birds' joyful singing ; 
In the summer, through the grasses. 
Hark ! the queen of fairies passes ; 
Autumn makes the forest shimmer 
With a golden light and glimmer — 
Winter, winter, dark and drear, 
Bringst thou naught to deck the year ? 
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Winter shakes his beard, we shiver, 
Snow-flakes fall on rock and river. 
Icicles on house and garden, 
Till the trees grow white and harden, 
While the frost-king*s misty daughters 
Float above the frozen waters — 
Winter, winter cold and drear. 
Brings but snow to deck the year ! 
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BOPEEP AND BOY BLUE. 

One night I dreamed that little Boy Blue, 

And little Bopeep — old friends — stood near. 

The stories about them were perfectly true, 

(They'd admit) though such tales were certainly queer. 

And they hoped to explain — ^yes, I mean by " they," 

Bopeep and Boy Blue, who'd dropt in on their way. 

The boy was clad in cerulean hue. 

The girl wore a kirtle of Lincoln green ; 

She clung to his hand, though he sometimes blew 

His horn with a most aggressive mien. 

Then we stopped our ears, and she frowned him a look, 

And hit him a gentle whack with her crook. 

** My dear Bopeep, 'tis sad what I've heard ; 

Are your pretty white fleeces lost indeed ?" 

" Oh no," she replied, with her yellow locks stirr'd 

In the western wind, "don't believe what you read." 
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Why, you said just now . . . ." 

But she passed with a smile 
Out into the sunshine, singing the while. 

" My good Boy Blue, as I understand, 

A virulent cow has got into the com.*' 

" Dear me, no," he answered, " for that were grand, 

We'd have splendid fun, Fd blow loud my horn." 

** But you said just now . . . ." 

Well, he laughed outright, 
And followed Bopeep as he ran from my sight. 
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A FABLE. 

A PEACOCK, strutting on the lawn. 

Was thus accosted by a terrier : 

** Dear Sir, you're beauteous as the dawn, 

And great and grand — but I am merrier. 

You cannot run, you cannot play. 

Your tail is much too long and splendid ; 

*Twas never meant for everyday. 

And, when it grew, your pleasures ended." 

" Peace, low-bom cur I " the peacock said. 
With icy tone, but inward anger. 
With stiffened throat and lofty head. 
And plumes that trailed in scornful languor. 
Then laughed the dog : " Well, neighbour, you 
The housewife's broom resemble nearly ; 
'Tis made of peacock's feathers, too-^ 
Only the neck is wooden really ! " 
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FABLE II. 

A SILKWORM that lay in the mulberry leaves, 
Gazed up at a lark on his way to the sun, 
And, alas ! it grieved as a sad soul grieves. 
When the wish of the heart may ne'er be won. 
** For ah," cried the poor little worm, as it wove 
Its silken shroud with a golden thread, 
** How useless am I, and how truly men love 
Yon beautiful creature that sings overhead ! " 

The lark went warbling upon his way, 
But when he grew weary he dropt to ground. 
He was caught in a cruel snare that day. 
And dead and cold the next mom was found. 
The poor worm died — ^but the golden coil 
That around his frail little form had been, 
That had cost him a life-time of infinite toil. 
Shone fair in the silken robes of a queen. 
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THE SWALLOW AND THE ROBIN. 

" Come follow, come follow," 

Thus twitter'd the swallow, 
Ere he took his flight to a southern clime. 

" Nay, friend," said the robin, 

" I'd far rather stop in 
The home of my childhood, and bide my time." 

" But winter is bitter ; 

The snow's cold white glitter 
Will not serve you either for food or bed." 

" Nay, the coldest of weathers 

Cannot pierce warm red feathers. 
And kind hands will strew for me crumbs of bread." 

" But east winds are spiteful. 

And south winds delightful. 
And blue skies would cheer you, and tempt you to sing." 

" Brave hearts need no shelter. 

Winds blow, and rains pelter. 
But I sleep with my head tuck'd tight under my wing." 
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" But flowers bloom sweetly, 

And bright days go fleetly 
In lands that afar to the southward lie." 

" Nay, here lies my pleasure, 

My heart's life, my treasure, 
And in my own country I'll live or I'll die ! " 
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THE GIPSY BOY. 

On the common, where the gorse 

Blooms amid the heather. 
There I live at ease, my heart 

As light as any feather ! 
The old horse grazes close beside, 

The lark sings overhead. 
And I lie hid in heather bush — 

The sweetest, softest bed. 

Down the glen my mother goes 

To tell good folks their fortune, 
My sister with a few dried herbs 

Prepares our scanty portion ; 
But who so happy, who so gay, 

Or who so free as 1 1 
For on my scented heather -bed 

Right daintily I lie. 

The sun goes up, the sun goes down, 
Then comes the evening stilly, 
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Yet who, on this my cosy couch, 

Could homeless be, or chilly ? 
From mom till eve, from eve till mom, 

Through the lovely summer weather. 
With heav'n's blue roof above my head, 

I'll dwell amid the heather ! 
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For were I grown up, surely 

The world might scarcely hold 

The boundless joy of each bright day ; 

Ah, could I but grow old ! " 

She never marked the sun go down 

Behind the dusky hill ; 

She did not see the darkening sky, 

Nor feel the evening chill. 

Till came her mother : " Child, my child. 

You're shivering in the mist I " 

Then bent and held her close and warm, 

And soft her forehead kiss'd. 

" You silly happy child, for you 

Life has no cares or woe. 

Whilst we grown people fret and weep 

For griefe you do not know ! " 
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BLUE EYES. 

Blue eyes, blue eyes, 
Fresh from the skies, 
Winsome and fearless, 
And loving and wise, 
Laughing or grieving 
In sudden surprise ! 

Yonder, where 
The hawthorn blooms new. 
The hedge-sparrow lays 
Her five eggs of blue, 
And loves them as well 
As I love you I 
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LIFE. 

Sometimes life seems very long 

In it I can do 
Much right and great wrong. 

God help me through. 
That my death song 

Be a noble one and true ! 
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STRUNG BEADS. 

Beads red and beads blue, 
And beads of green and gold, 

Beads of many a pearly hue, 
In box or book we hold. 

Shells, rainbow-like and l»right. 
Culled on wave-bound sands — 

Surely girls and boys delight 
To grasp these in their hands ; 

To twist them on a silken string — 
Beads, shells, and rhymes — 

And treasure close each childish thing 
For lonelier grown-up times. 
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OF SCHOOL. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. 



BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 



Baron Munchausen, price is, 6d, 

Bruce*s Travels, price jj. 6d, 

Cook's Voyages, price y, 6d. 

Dana's Two Years before the Mast, price 2s. dcL 

Dreams by French Firesides, price 5j. 

Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput, price u. 6</. 

Hope, Ascott R., Stories, price 5j. 

Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, price 6j. 

Nisbet, Hume, The Divers, price 5j. 

Robinson Crusoe, price 3^. 6^. 

Schooldays at Saxon hurst, price 2s, 6d, 

Scott's Chivalry and Romance, price 2j. 6d, 

Scott's Tales of a Grandfather (Farrar), ^s. (id. 

Stories from Waverley for Children, 2s, 6d. 

Voltaire's Charles XII., price 3^. 6d. 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 

The Roxburghe Edition, 12 vols., price 3CXf. 
The Abbotsford Edition, i vol., price iSs, 
The Select Edition, 6 vols., price los. 6d, 
The Pocket Edition, 6 vols., price ioj. 6c/. 
The Minto Edition, 2 vols., price "7 j. 6d. 
The Half-Crown Edition, 2 vols., price 5^. 
The Cheap Edition, i vol., price y. 6d, 
The Handy Edition, i vol., price 3J. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Illustrated by BiRKET Foster, Sir John Gilbert, 

and Turner. 

Price Js. 6d, 
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